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New Men: Old Problems 


IT GOES without saying that the 
new Government and the new Minis- 
ter for our subject can count on 
goodwill and co-operation from this 
journal and all supporters of planning 
in the formidable task to which they 
have succeeded. We have criticized 
past governments for their hesitant 
approach to the major problems of 
city growth and congestion and the 
backwash of these in injury to the 
countryside. And when, after painful 
delays, promising policies have been 
adopted and legislation passed, we 
have had to criticize them for irreso- 
lute or inconsistent administration. 
But we have never denied that the 
difficulties are real and that Ministers 
have been handicapped by a lack of 
public understanding of the prob- 
lems and the measures needed to deal 
with them. 

In a democracy, Ministers must 
sense the public will and evaluate its 
composition. They cannot over-ride 
what the majority consciously de- 





mand. But they ought not to impose, 
under minority pressures, what they 
can see, on examination, is against the 
interests, consciously expressed or 
not, of the majority. 

In any complex branch of admini- 
stration, loyalty to public interests 
involves explanation and leadership 
as well as response to pressure. We 
have made no secrets of our view that 
recently the former have been defi- 
cient. The reasons for the slight 
restraints of planning have not been 
made nearly as clear as the reasons for 
the heavy burden of rearmament. It 
could be done. A new captain now 
comes to the command; we do not 
know what his prepossessions are, but 
we do know that the city and country 
problems are as they were, and that 
every honest person who has given his 
mind to them has been driven to 
broadly the same conclusions. 

We can reasonably hope therefore 
that fresh energy will be given to 
pressing the national policy of dis- 
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persal, green belts, new towns, and 
expansion of country towns; and that, 
if a speeding up of housing proves pos- 
sible, the planning needed to ensure 
that houses are in the best places and 
of decent standard will be speeded up, 
too. Again, we say, it can be done. 

We regret the dropping out of 
Town Planning from the ministerial 
title. If the change to “Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government” 
had to be read as a symbol of dis- 
belief in planning it would be 
nationally disastrous, since without 
planning housing standards and 
living conditions would slide down- 
hill. If it can be read simply as a sym- 
bol of the intention to speed up hous- 
ing, we must admit that the public, 
who vaguely support planning but 
have forgotten why, would approve. 
But it is seriously disappointing only 
on the assumption that the new 
Minister is going to ignore the over- 
whelmingly strong social and econo- 
mic reasons for planning that con- 
vinced the Barlow Royal Commis- 
sion, many other government com- 
mittees, and four successive govern- 
ments. 

That some of the provisions of the 
Acts, notably the compensation and 
development charges provisions, will 
come under review is certain. The 
Conservative Party have, very pro- 
perly, not committed themselves to 
any particular revision; and their 
declared principle that compensation 
should be fair and adequate is one 
that we and most planners have al- 
ways upheld. But the real problem is 
not a simple one of fairness in com- 
pensation for interests acquired. It is 
that analysed so brilliantly in the 
Uthwatt Report; how to adjust 
fairly between owners whose land is 
not acquired the financial influence 
of planning control on the values of 
their holdings. All planners can see it 
would be simpler for them if the in- 
fluence of planning restrictions or 
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consents on private owners’ values 
were just ignored. No claim on a 
Land Fund; no development charge; 
just take your luck whether housing or 
other development comes your way 
or not! This is beautifully easy—on 
paper. But the one thing that can 
certainly not be said for it is that it 
would be fair. 

Housing allocations, decisions as to 
industrial location, building permits, 
and many other governmental deci- 
sions, no less than planning ordin- 
ances, greatly enhance some land 
values and destroy others. There is no 
escape from these effects of State 
policy. Great Britain, alone among 
nations, has made a serious attempt 
to be fair, between those who lose and 
gain by public actions. The method 
chosen may not have been the best. 
But surely the new Minister, with the 
help of those who have thought about 
the subject, is likely to look for a 
better adjustment—not for a way of 
dodging the issue. 

Whether housing output can be in- 
creased we do not know. We hope so. 
But merely to increase the number of 
units by cutting sizes will not be a 
genuine speed-up. The test is the total 
area of usable floor-space built. 

Steel can be saved, and the pre- 
posterous flat subsidies cut, by build- 
ing more two-storey family houses. 
Good planning and wise expenditure 
in new towns and country towns will 
save wasteful capital expenditure on 
transport services and lessen the cost 
of daily travel. Thus long-term ad- 
vantage does not conflict with short- 
term economy. 

The London housing impasse is dis- 
cussed on page 557. Other cities have 
similar problems. For London the 
only way out is at last seen, but 
unified and energetic action has been 
lacking. The MHLG above is in a 
position to promote the essential com- 
bined operations of ministries and 
local authorities. 
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“THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE PLAN” 


A well-known Juvenile Court Magistrate who is also a surveyor in- 
terested in town planning discusses the influence of the home and 
its surroundings on the character of the child. 


E ALL of us learn from our 

W successes—such as they are. 

But we learn far more readily 

if more bitterly, from our failures— 

and nowhere than in a busy urban 

juvenile court do we see more clearly 

the failures of that social structure 

which we are concerned, you and I, 
to remedy. 

Too many people are inclined to 
regard the juvenile court as a judicial 
tribunal whose job it is to try children 
for alleged offences and, if they are 
found guilty, to hand out punish- 
ments to match. And many people 
would go on to say that in their 
opinion juvenile courts are very 
sloppy judicial tribunals indeed and 
that the punishments they hand out— 
if they can be called punishments— 
are nothing like severe enough. 


Children in the Courts 


May I try to correct that impres- 
sion? A juvenile court, true enough, 
is a court of law. Its primary duty, 
like that of every other court, is to pro- 
tect society. It deals with children up 
to seventeen who are found to be be- 
yond their parents’ control, or who 
truant from school, or who, owing 
perhaps to neglect or cruelty, are 
found to be in need of care or pro- 
tection. The juvenile court also deals 
with young offenders—that is to say, 
with boys and girls who have broken 
the criminal law, most of them by 
stealing. 

Eight is the minimum age of 
criminal responsibilityin this country. 
That means that until you are 
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eight, so far as the criminal law is con- 
cerned, you can get away with any- 
thing. I would not have it otherwise, 
but I confess a sympathy with the 
patient policemen of south-east Lon- 
don, the area of my court, who as the 
weeks pass by turn over the pages of 
their diaries—awaiting the eighth 
birthdays of certain small boys. 

No matter what the age of the 
child may be, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances are that have brought 
him before the court, if he is an 
offender no matter how grave his 
offence, the juvenile court is bound in 
every case by an important statutory 
injunction. Parliament has enjoined 
that in every case the court must have 
regard to the “‘welfare of the child”; 
in practice that means just this: in 
general, it is the duty of the juvenile 
court to administer treatment not 
merely appropriate to what the child 
has done, but appropriate to what he 
needs. 


Causes of Juvenile Delinquency 


That is why the work of the juvenile 
court consists of so much more than 
merely trying children for alleged 
offences and passing sentences in 
proportion to them. An important 
stage of our work—by no means the 
least important—is the process of 
making inquiries into the child’s his- 
tory and surroundings, both physical 
and psychological. For this purpose 
the court enlists the help of three agen- 
cies: the local authority, working 
through its children committee, the 
probation officer, and the psychiatrist. 








Children who live in large blocks of flats associate for 
good or evil with those who live above and below. 


In studying the reports of these 
agencies week by week, there is an 
uncommon opportunity for learning 
from them how people live, what 
their homes are like, what their 
interests are in the home and outside 
it, their likes and dislikes, desires and 
ambitions, fears and phobias, which, 
pieced together, form composite pic- 
tures of their personality. 

There is no one cause for juvenile 
delinquency. The causes are many. 
And those of us with longest experi- 
ence in the juvenile court are in- 
clined to smile at the false emphasis 
sometimes accorded to certain causes 
at the expense of others. Some people 
tell us that the fault lies mainly with 
the churches: they have lost their 
grip. Others tell us that it lies with the 
schools. And then, of course, there are 


those who blame the films. And Dick 
Barton gets the blame. And parlia- 
ment gets blamed for passing senti- 
mental legislation (‘‘Flog the lot” 
says Colonel Blimp), and the courts 
get blamed for the sloppy way they 
enforce the law. 


Defective Home Life 


Now I am taking no sides in this 
controversy. No doubt all these things 
are contributory causes and in all 
these directions there is room for im- 
provement. But if you ask me, or any 
experienced children’s magistrate, 
what I believe to be the basic cause 
of children’s troubles, I will answer 
you without the slightest hesitation. 
The basic cause of child delinquency, 
maladjustment, criminality, what- 
ever you like to call it, is defective 
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home life. That is tantamount to say- 
ing that a happy home is the most 
priceless endowment a child can 
have. And houses are the framework 
in which happy homes are built. 

When I speak of a child’s home, I 
am referring not merely to a structure 
of bricks and mortar. A good home 
implies love and harmony, and a 
child’s spiritual background is of 
more importance than his material 
background. Alas, how often do we 
see any prospect of potent spiritual 
influences in a child’s home utterly 
subverted by the hopelessness of the 
material conditions! I believe in plan- 
ning because it seems to me the only 
way in which we can hope to make 
readily available, to all men and 
women and to all boys and girls, the 
material means to that supreme 
achievement—that of a happy home 
life. 

I wish I could provide figures, to 
prove that child delinquency and bad 
ill-planned housing are intimately re- 
lated. Unfortunately there are no 
such figures. I can only give you my 
own impression, gained partly from 
my experience as a surveyor and 
partly on the Bench. 

An important part of the magis- 
strate’s job is to gain the parents’ con- 
fidence: to make them feel he is for 
their child and not against him. That 
is why in every case we take the 
earliest opportunity of bringing the 
parents into the proceedings by ask- 
ing them what they have to say about 
their child and what they think is the 
cause of the trouble. Sometimes we 
don’t get very far: “‘Can’t think what 
made him do it, your Worships. He’s 
ever such a good boy at home”— 
that perhaps is the commonest for- 
mula employed in the juvenile court. 
But occasionally we have variety. A 
distraught mother, whose boy had 
appeared on several occasions before 
us, replied as follows: “‘Can’t under- 
stand how it happened, your Wor- 
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ships. He’s a good boy—bar what he 
does.” 


Slums: Nowhere to Play 


But too often, from what they tell 
us, we gain a horrid glimpse of bad 
surroundings. It is a grossly over- 
crowded home where everyone falls 
over everyone else. There is nowhere 
for the youngsters to play and no quiet 
place where the older ones can do 
their homework. The nearest fields 
are miles away and the only play- 
ground for Bert and John and Annie 
and Jim is the hard grimy court which 
lies outside. While for Harry and Bob, 
who have left school and go to work, 
the most convenient rendezvous for 
meeting their friends, smoking their 
fags, swopping their stories, whistling 
to their girls, is the corner of the street 
—which, as Sir Alexander Pater- 
son so wisely observed, is a more 
dangerous place for boys and girls in 
their ’teens than is the middle of the 
street for the aged and infirm. Can 
we wonder that Harry or Bert or 
John—as his mother tells us with such 
bitterness in her voice—“‘keeps going 
with all the bad lads, your Worships. 
His Dad and myself we just can’t 
keep him away from them. He’s not a 
bad boy really; it’s just that he’s led 
away...” 

Of course we devise and administer 
palliatives. We have been doing that 
in one way or another for nearly a 
hundred years. We have pulled 
down a lot of the grubby little houses 
and clearned away a lot of the grubby 
little courts. And what have we built 
in their place? We have built great 
blocks of flats, complete with bath- 
rooms and central heating and lifts 
and private balconies and enclosed 
playgrounds equipped with expen- 
sive slides and swings and see-saws— 
and yet the basic trouble remains. 
Tom still turns up in the juvenile 
court and his mother still says exactly 
the same thing as she said before. 
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“‘He’s not really a bad boy your 
Worships; it’s just that he’s led 


away.” 


Flats Not Good for Children 


Since I can remember I have dis- 
liked flats—I mean as a background 
for children’s upbringing. I don’t 
care how beautifully you build them, 
how spacious they may be, how 
lavishly equipped, I don’t believe 
that any flat begins to compare with a 
house and garden as a background 
for family life. Nor, in my experience, 
do the tenants who live in them. 
There is the problem of mixing. 
Children are gregarious and I believe 
it to be right and proper for a boy to 
belong to a gang. A good scout troop 
is after all merely a respectable gang. 
Everything depends on the kind of 
gang, and the boy who lives in one of 
these great flatted estates has very 
little choice. Almost inevitably his 
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associates are the children who live in 
the same block or on the same stair- 
case, and the pattern of his conduct— 
nay, more, the formation of his 
character—is largely conditioned by 
what happens to be “good form” in 
his particular circle. Mum was prob- 
ably quite right when she complained 
that Tom was ‘“‘just led away”’. It is 
extraordinary how quickly children 
respond to leadership and how readily 
their moral standards and _ their 
codes of conduct can be swayed by 
the example of some other child 
whom they admire. Children are 
emotionally as well as intellectually 
immature. We must not expect to 
find old heads on young shoulders. 
But does it not suggest to us the im- 
portance of providing each child with 
the opportunity of choosing the gang 
he joins instead of restricting him in 
his spare time by the nature of his 
environment, to an association—for 


A garden is an extra room into which an expanding family can overflow 
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good or for evil—with the children 
who live above, below, and around 
him? 


The Street and the Home Garden 


Of course it may be said that the 
same danger exists in a street of 
houses. So it does to some extent. But 
houses and gardens—and what is the 
use of a house without a garden— 
are a powerful antidote to street 
gangsterism. Too few people realize 
how much the possession of a small 
garden means to a household with 
children, It is far more than a place to 
hang the washing and put the dust- 
bin. It is an extra room into which an 
expanding family can overflow. It is a 
place where Tommy can be left to 
play with the neighbour’s child with- 
out fear that they will be led away by 
the bad gang at the street corner. It is 
a place where boys and girls can keep 
pets and grow flowers, do rough 
carpentry, most important of all— 
work in the summer evenings in 
partnership with their parents: that 
partnership which is vital to united 
family life. 

Children: are adventurous. It is a 
sad reflection on our social structure 
that there exists in our great cities 
little opportunity for our children to 
adventure without coming into con- 
flict with the law. A London magis- 
trate once remarked that a street of 
bombed houses as a source of 
potential adventure offers to children 
precisely the same attractions as 
tocks by the sea-shore. And yet, in re- 
building our cities, and in laying out 
our new housing estates, how utterly 
we fail to provide scope for the child’s 
adventurous instincts. 


Adventure: Better Use for Flats 


Look at our playgrounds for ex- 
ample—those playgrounds I referred 
to just now—so neatly enclosed with 
wire mesh and replete with the last 
word in expensive swings and see- 
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saws. ‘“‘Made” games for children 
soon pall. What adventurous chil- 
dren need is the means with which 
to make games for themselves. Just 
wander round any poor district and 
observe for yourself where children 
like to play: not in the quadrangle 
of asphalt so thoughtfully provided 
by the estate architect, but amongst 
the ruins of bombed houses or on the 
waste ground full of hills and holes, or 
best of all on a builders’ dump. I 
have often thought that the ideal 
children’s playground would be to 
build a block of flats to first floor level 
and then to send the workmen home. 
Leave on the site some attractive piles 
of sand, a few thousand bricks and 
tiles, plenty of water, and a good 
selection of scaffold poles and ladders. 
Then surround the whole of it with a 
high fence and put up a large notice 
forbidding any child to enter the en- 
closure on pain of serious penalties, 
and go away and leave it. And within 
a day or two every child in the neigh- 
bourhood will be playing in it. And 
a jolly good playground it will be. 


Pride of Ownership: Citizenship 


A word about “proprietorship”. 
Most offences committed by children 
are against property, and one is con- 
stantly led to wonder whether some 
who are brought before the juvenile 
court would have more respect for 
other people’s property if only they 
had some of their own. This lack of 
proprietorship in the child of the 
poor and overcrowded areas of a great 
city like London is a serious depriva- 
tion. One of the many evils of the 
overcrowded home is that the child, if 
he does own something, has nowhere 
to keep it and no opportunity of tak- 
ing care of it. Where there is no 
opportunity for individual ownership, 
we should at least contrive a sense of 
common ownership. ‘Take a_ boys’ 
club or a youth centre, for example; 
its success depends very largely upon 


the sense of common ownership and 
the pride in that ownership which can 
be engendered amongst its members. 

I suggest that pride of ownership 
ina boy or girl should extend to some- 
thing wider than the ownership of 
personal posessions; something wider 
even than sharing the ownership of 
a club. I believe that sound training 
in citizenship demands that children 
should be helped to realize that they 
are not just partakers of, but sharers 
in, the wealth of the democratic com- 
munity in which they live. Yet it is 
difficult for the boy or girl to achieve 
that sense of community ownership 
when he lives in a small flat (for all 
the world like a tiny pigeon-hole in an 
enormous filing system), in a great 
block, on a large estate, in a huge 
borough, of a vast city like London. 
How different is the new town where 
everyone, young and old, is banded 
together in the joyous adventure of 
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In many big towns the nearest fields are miles away and the street is often the only playground 


building a new community—+their 
community, their town. 


Children in the New Towns 


And so I come to the new town. I 
was bound to come to it sooner or 
later. I believe that new towns pro- 
vide the only means of meeting most 
of the needs of children in this 
troubled, overcrowded country of 
ours. 

They must not be “one class” 
towns: that for children is vastly im- 
portant. If there was one mistake, 
above almost any other, that we made 
in housing between the wars it was 
the herding into great dormitories of 
a mass of people of the same class. It 










was wrong socially ; it was wrong eco- 
nomically; it was wrong politically. 
Whatever we do let us avoid that 
mistake again. Let us keep constantly 
in our minds the vital importance of 
what the Reith Committee called a 
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balanced community, remembering 
that we English are amongst the 
biggest snobs in the world. 

And what do we want for children 
in the new towns? First, we want bet- 
ter material surroundings—better 
housing, better schools, a nearer 
countryside. 


Need of Clubs 


Almost as important as schools, to 
the child’s education and upbringing 
is the provision of suitable premises 
for clubs and other spare time activi- 
ties. Why do we tend to allow the 
provision of new housing to outstrip 
that of these amenities? The estab- 
lished organizations and the social 
settlements naturally remain in the 
overcrowded areas. Yet I am con- 
vinced that a large part of the de- 
linquency in our new suburban hous- 
ing estates is due to the lack of 
equivalent provision for boys and 
girls suddenly transplanted to a very 
different kind of life. People don’t 
realize how much the child misses the 
noisy, boisterous life of the slum court, 
where he was born and brought up. If 
they did realize it they would attach 
more importance to replacing it by 
something which is founded with and 
grows in proportion to the new com- 
munity. 

It isn’t every boy and girl who 
wants, or even needs, a club in which 
to spend his leisure. But the majority 
do, and their needs are not ade- 
quately served by the kind of com- 
munity centre one sometimes finds. It 
is impressive to look at and is exhibit- 
ed with pride. Even more impressive 
is the long list of activities pinned to 
the notice board. But when one comes 
to examine those activities in relation 
to the space available one finds that 
the building is being made to serve a 
programme of events, adult as well as 
juvenile, far too ambitious for most of 
them to be done properly. Many 
activities for young people, notably 
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boys’ and girls’ clubs, need to be car- 
ried on at least five nights of the week. 
There is moreover a practical as well 
as a sentimental value in individual 
possession. A scout troop needs a 
room of its own; half the fun is spoilt 
if at the end of each meeting the 
members have to pack and stow away 
their gear. 


Right Place of Community Centre 


In addition to these separate 
premises for each group, which 
should come into existence as the 
town grows and, so far as possible, be 
built or at least decorated by the 
members themselves, there is also I 
believe a great demand for the com- 
munity centre—provided its purpose 
is rightly conceived. That purpose, in 
my view, is to provide the communal 
accommodation to which all groups 
need access at appropriate times: the 
swimming pool, the gymnasium, the 
dance or concert hall. And do let us 
have that kind of centre available 
both to juveniles and to adults: it 
should be a common possession to 
which every member of the family 
goes in turn—or together. There is 
much to be said for this kind of com- 
mon link in recreation: it is some- 
thing which helps to found and 
cement a common loyalty and thus 
strengthen the bonds of family life. 


Good Management Vital 


There is one other aspect of town 
planning that I want to mention. 
That is management. We need to plan 
not merely the location of housing and 
of industry, but the good manage- 
ment of what we build. And manage- 
ment, especially housing manage- 
ment, means far more than just 
granting tenancies, collecting rents, 
and carrying out repairs. 

May I draw once more upon my 
experience as a children’s magistrate ? 
One of the methods applied very 
generally to children is the form of 
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treatment called probation. The es- 
sence of probation is the re-education 
of the child in the surroundings of his 
own home. The statutory duty of the 
probation officer is ‘“‘to advise, assist 
and befriend the probationer”. This 
involves frequent meetings between 
the child and the probation officer in 
the latter’s office and, no less import- 
ant, frequent visits to the child’s 
home. The basis of probation is 
friendship and help, and a good 
probation officer, required to super- 
vise a child, frequently finds herself 
before long guide and counsellor to his 
entire family. She is in touch with all 
the agencies, official and voluntary, 
that may be able to help them. She 
makes it her business to know and 
keep in touch with the leaders of all 
the principal clubs in the district— 
for girls as well as for boys; and she 
will establish a similar relationship 
with everyone else, paid or voluntary, 
concerned with the spare-time acti- 
vities of young people. The proba- 
tion officer is of course, also concerned 
with the probationer’s employment 
and is in close touch with the youth 
employment officer at the labour 
exchange. 

So remarkable is the success of the 
probation system with some of the 
most difficult families that one cannot 
help wishing that it were possible 
in many cases to introduce this kind 
of influence well before the stage is 
reached when one of the family has 
become delinquent. The need is par- 
ticularly evident in the case of some 
families which find it difficult to 
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settle down in an entirely new en- 
vironment. The difficulty is how to do 
so without making it too obvious, 
and thus arousing the suspicions of 
people who, above everything, are 
terrified of being “got at”. The 
answer, of course, is enlightened 
management, and I do feel that there 
is a big responsibility in this matter 
upon development corporations, who 
find themselves in the position of 
large-scale landlords. I believe that 
proper provision under this head is 
an essential part of the planning we 
must do in children’s interests. 


Principles of Wise Planning 


Rome was not built in a day and 
the fruits of wise planning at the 
present time will not be garnered for 
several generations. I have dealt with 
some of the more obvious defects in 
our social structure, defects that have 
not appeared suddenly, but are the 
product of many years of haphazard 
development and sprawl. 

The child is father to the plan. Is it 
not also true to say that the plan is 
father to the child? For what are the 
duties of a father in relation to his 
children? Not, I suggest, to plan in 
such a way as to restrict or regiment 
them; a good father plans, before all 
things, not to restrict but to provide 
opportunity. Opportunity: that is 
what we must plan for our children in 
order that they shall think for them- 
selves, choose for themselves, adven- 
ture for themselves—and plan for 
themselves and for their children’s 
children. 


Perennial Conurbations 


“‘We are often asked to supply clumps, many customers, indeed, offering to 
pay an increased price. This is a very mistaken view. A clump is an old plant 
which when lifted requires rejuvenation by dividing into small pieces. . . The 
best possible type of plant is a young and vigorous one with a good root system, 
which will transplant well and settle down readily into its new home.”— 


Barr’s Hardy Plant Catalogue, 1951. 
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THE PENNINE WAY 
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A description of the first long-distance path to be established 
under the provisions of the National Parks and Access to the 


Countryside Act, 1949. 


continuous footpath extending 

for 250 miles from the foot of 
Kinder Scout, in Derbyshire, along 
the Pennines up to the Roman Wall 
and over the Cheviots to the Scottish 
border, roused considerable interest 
when I first suggested it in an article 
in the Daily Herald sixteen years ago. 
Following a conference of open-air 
organizations in 1938, members of 
the Ramblers’ Association and the 
Youth Hostels Association surveyed 
the proposed route. They reported 
the existence of 180 miles of rights of 
way, including bridleways, pack- 
horse roads, shepherds’ and miners’ 
tracks, and Roman roads grass-grown 


T= IDEA of a Pennine Way, a 


by TOM STEPHENSON 


and almost forgotten. Seventy miles 
of new footpaths, it was found, would 
be needed to complete the scheme; 
thirty miles being at the southern 
end, over the then jealously preserved 
grouse moors between Kinder Scout 
and Blackstone Edge. 

Even during the war years interest 
in the idea was maintained, and in 
1942 the Scott Committee recom- 
mended the creation of long-distance 
paths such as the proposed Pennine 
Way. Five years later the Hobhouse 
Committee on Footpaths and Access 
to the Countryside made more defin- 
ite recommendations to the same 
effect. 

The National Parks Commission 


The Roman Wall near Housesteads, Northumberland 
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Birkdale Farm on the moors between Teesdale and the Eden Valley 


announced soon after it was appoint- 
ed that the Pennine Way had been 
chosen for consideration as the first of 
the long-distance paths to be estab- 
lished under the provisions of the 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1949. 

In July last Mr Hugh Dalton 
approved the recommendation of the 
Commission and authorized the local 
authorities to proceed with the 
establishment of new paths to com- 
plete the route which he wished to be 
open along its entire length by next 
Easter. 


The Chosen Route 


A map showing the results of the 
above-mentioned survey was sub- 
mitted to the Commission and, except 
for a few minor deviations, the route 
as originally proposed has been 
adopted. The Way does not make a 
bee-line for the Border but meanders 
first to one side of the Pennines and 
then to the other to link up places of 
outstanding scenic or historic interest. 


From the village of Edale the route 
runs up the beautiful valley or clough 
of Grindsbrook to the edge of the 
Kinder Scout plateau, which is 
crossed to Kinder Downfall on the 
western edge of the moor. Thence the 
Way continues over Bleaklow and 
Black Hill and the Wessenden Moors 
to Standedge and Blackstone Edge. 

After crossing the Calder Valley 
east of Todmorden the Way runs 
over the moors of the Brontés, de- 
scends to the softer country of the Aire 
Gap in the Pennines and then follows 
the Aire to Malham and its upstand- 
ing limestone escarpment, which pre- 
sents at Malham Cove a superb 
natural amphitheatre and at Gor- 
dale Scar an impressive gorge be- 
tween towering and overhanging 
crags. 

The next section leads round Mal- 
ham Tarn and over Fountains Fell 
and Penyghent, one of the outstand- 
ing heights in the Pennines, and 
down by Hunt Pot and Hull Pot, 
where moorland becks plunge into 
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rifts in the limestone to follow sub- 
terranean courses, and so to Horton- 
in-Ribblesdale. 

From there an old packhorse track 
leads to a grassy Roman road on Cam 
Fell, which is left on the shoulder of 
Dodd Fell for the descent to Hawes in 
Wensleydale. Great Shunner Fell is 
next crossed on the way to Upper 
Swaledale and the villages of Thwaite, 
Muker, and Keld. 


Highest Pub and Loneliest Farm 


Tan Hill, the highest pub in 
England, is a landmark on the way 
across Stainmoor to Middleton-in- 
Teesdale. Thence the Tees is fol- 
lowed upstream by High Force, 
where the river makes a spectacular 
leap between towering bastions of 
rock, and then on to Caldron Snout, 
where the Tees, after flowing slug- 
gishly across a waste of moors, rushes 
in a foaming cascade over dark basalt 
crags. 


The River Tees below Caldron Snout 
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Westwards, the Way continues by 
Birkdale, said to be the loneliest farm 
in England, to High Cup Nick above 
the wide valley of the Eden beyond 
which rise the Lake District hills. 

Cross Fell (2,930 feet), the highest 
point of the Pennines, is traversed on 
the way to the hamlet of Garrigill 
on the South Tyne, which is followed 
downstream to Alston. 

The Maiden Way, a Roman road, 
at present little more than a line on 
the map, leads to Hadrian’s Wall, 
which is then followed through its 
most impressive section by the Nine 
Nicks of Thirlwall, over Win Shiels 
and the heights above Crag Lough to 
the remains of the fort at Housesteads. 


North of the Roman Wall 


Beyond the Wall the route crosses 
the moors to the North Tyne and on 
to Redesdale. Originally it was in- 
tended to follow Dere Street, Agri- 
cola’s road to Scotland from Roch- 
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ester up to the Border. The Redesdale 
Artillery Range has, however, necessi- 
tated a deviation. Dere Street is now 
joined at the Roman Camps at Chew 
Green at the head of the River 
Coquet and a little south of the 
Border. The deeply trenched, winding 
valley of the Upper Coquet is also 
inside the Artillery Range. As the 
only available lodgings for some 
thirty-six miles are in the farmhouses 
in this valley, it is hoped that firing 
will cease early enough each day to 
allow walkers to descend into the 
valley to seek accommodation. 

North of the Chew Green the 
Border is followed over the heights of 
Beefstand Hill and Windy Gyle on 
to Cairn Hill. Thence an extension 
runs to the summit of Cheviot 
(2,676 feet). 

Originally the Way was planned to 
descend from Cheviot to Wooler, in 
Northumberland. The route adopted 
follows a more interesting course over 
Auchope Cairn and the Schil and 
down to Kirk Yetholm on the Scot- 
tish side of the Border. 


Fears and Criticisms 


Since the route was officially sanc- 
tioned, some opposition has been en- 
gendered against the line chosen for 
the crossing of Kinder Scout and 
Bleaklow. Admittedly this is rough 
and strenuous walking over extensive 
moors intersected with numerous 
channels or “groughs” in the peat; 
but the Pennine Way was never in- 
tended to be anything more than a 
rough moorland track for strenuous 
walkers. The dangers and difficulties 
of these moors have, however, been 
wildly exaggerated. Objectors would 
have one believe that Kinder Scout 
is the most perilous mountain in 
Britain and that the climatic con- 
ditions may be worse than those in the 
Arctic or Alaska. 

Witk a curious lack of logic, some 
of the objectors, while stressing the 
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dangers of a footpath, are asking for 
action under the National Parks Act 
to give the public the right to wander 
unrestricted over these trackless 
moors. 

Official assurances have been given 
that there is no intention of any sur- 
face treatment of the new rights of 
way and that the route over the 
moors will be marked with nothing 
more conspicuous than a few cairns 
or stakes. Further, Mr Dalton has in- 
formed the highway authorities that 
he does not propose to allow more 
than £3 per mile per annum for the 
maintenance of the paths; a sum 
which will not allow any grandiose 
improvements. Despite these assur- 
ances, some super-aesthetes are pro- 
testing that the Pennine Way will 
desecrate Kinder Scout and tame its 
essential wildness. Surely these moors 
have not been included in the Peak 
District National Park to be ringed 
with KEEP OFF THE GRASS notices, or to 
be reserved as sanctuaries for a few 
superior people. 


Accommodation for Wayfarers 


A further criticism is the lack of bed 
and breakfast accommodation along 
the route. That is an admitted defect 
in some districts at present, but it is 
one which may be remedied. There 
are at present a dozen youth hostels 
on or near the route and others will 
no doubt be established as the de- 
mand arises. For those requiring less 
spartan accommodation there are 
cottages, farmhouses, and village inns 
catering for visitors along much of 
the route. 

Moreover, the National Parks Act 
provides means of overcoming this 
difficulty. Section 54 empowers plan- 
ning authorities along the route, 
where they are satisfied that existing 
facilities are inadequate, to arrange, 
whether by the authority or other 
persons, for the provision of accom- 
modation, meals, and refreshments 
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(including intoxicating liquor). The 
Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment may, subject to Treasury 
sanction, defray or contribute to- 
wards expenditure incurred by the 
planning authority in acquiring land, 
erecting buildings, or carrying out 
work for this purpose. 

That conference in 1938, at which 
it was decided to press for the estab- 
lishment of the Pennine Way, unani- 
mously agreed “‘that the wide health- 
giving moorlands and high places of 
solitude, the features of natural 


Malden and Coombe: 


LETTER in the local press from 
A the TCPA urging the forma- 

tion of local planning groups 
began the movement. Several local 
people were contacted or offered their 
services; a dozen or so met one even- 
ing in the municipal offices and heard 
a short talk by Mr Russell Kerr, and 
the Malden and Coombe Town 
Planning Group was formed, those 
present becoming the provisional 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Councillor G. L. Deacon, whose 
experience on local and county 
planning committees has been very 
wide. 

Local individuals and organiza- 
tions were circularized and several 
joined. Considerable local interest 
was aroused, and about 100 were 
crowded out of the Group’s first 
public meeting. This is the sort of 
thing all organizers dream about. 
Some controversy has been aroused 
by a suggestion that the Group’s 
existence was superfluous, but the 
view that there is a need for a 
specialist organization has prevailed. 
Up to the end of October the Group 
had received twenty notices in the 
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beauty and the places of historic 
interest along the Pennine Way, give 
this route a special character and at- 
tractiveness which should be avail- 
able for all time as a national heritage 
of the youth of the country and of all 
who feel the call of the hills and lonely 
places’’. With understandable optim- 
ism the conference asked for im- 
mediate steps to be taken to estab- 
lish the route. Allowing for the war 
and its aftermath, it isa commendable 
achievement to have secured all that 
was asked for in thirteen years. 


New Planning Group 


three local papers, all of which have 
been most helpful. 

The dual nature of the membership 
—individuals and affiliated bodies— 
is being dealt with in the draft con- 
stitution which will be submitted to 
the annual general meeting in 
November, by a proposal to elect half 
the new committee as individuals and 
the other half from delegates from the 
various organizations which have 
been classified into six categories, and 
it is thus hoped to have the benefit of 
the views of all users of land. 

The local MP, Alderman C. W. 
Black, has expressed keen interest; 
among affiliated bodies are the town 
football club and the BBC Club, 
whose sports ground is in the borough. 
The Citizens Advice Bureau has 
helped with a window display, the 
borough librarian has placed plan- 
ning books on a separate shelf, and 
members and officials of the corpora- 
tion have been of great assistance. 
The group has made a promising 
start. 

DONALD WATSON 
Secretary, Malden and Coombe 
Town Planning Group 
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CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL 


A review of the Report by Foy C. Ward recently published by 
the Central Office of Information (HMSO, tos.). 


OST OF us would agree that a 
M good test of the soundness of 
our plans might be ““What do 
they do to children ?”” We would also 
agree that leisure is a vital and for- 
mative influence in their lives, in 
many ways just as important as the 
time they spend in school and, inci- 
dentally, a good deal longer. Children 
grow up largely by playing. So plan- 
ning to meet the needs of children 
with time on their hands becomes a 
matter of considerable importance, 
for children’s leisure may lead them 
to new worlds of enchantment and 
discovery—or it may lead to the 
juvenile court. In planning we go to 
great lengths to meet the needs and 
wishes of adults. But it has never 
occurred to us that our provision for 
children ought to be based on what 
they really like doing and not merely 
on what adults have assumed they 
like, the classic instance being the 
almost universal provision of the 
barren asphalt square as a play- 
ground. 

Until recently we might have ex- 
cused ourselves on the ground that we 
did not know what was wanted; that 
there was little reliable statistical 
data to which we could turn. All that 
the planner had to rely on was second- 
hand opinion and the fading 
memories of his own childhood. Even 
observation of the leisure pursuits of 
children might prove utterly untrust- 
worthy since what they do is so often 
conditioned by the framework crea- 
ted for them by adults. Children 
appear to like playing in the streets. 
But perhaps that is only because we 
have left them no alternative. It is 


by L. E. WHITE 


true that even when a playground is 
provided they still go on using the 
street. But this again may be simply 
because the street is near and the 
playground a long way off—and not 
very exciting when they get there. 





Fox Photos 


Children of Meek Street, Chelsea, take steps 
to prevent traffic driving through their “‘play- 
only” area 


But now we can no longer shelter 
behind the excuse that we do not 
know. For Social Survey has told us 
all the answers. Now we know just 
how much leisure time children have 
and the ways in which they spend it; 
how manybelong toclubs and Sunday 
schools and how often they go to 
cinemas; how far they have to walk 
to the nearest playground and what 
are the games they play when they 
get there. Most important of all it 
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tells us not merely what they do, but 
what they really like doing best, and 
the contrast is illuminating. I per- 
sonally found the survey of particular 
interest as I was recently engaged in 
an inquiry into the outdoor play 
activities of children living in large 
blocks of flats. My inquiry was based 
on direct observation of what the 
children actually played, and as will 
be seen when the results are published 
shortly my observations appear to be 
directly in line with the findings at 
which the Social Survey arrived by 
quite different means. 


What Children Really Want 


In this short article I can do no 
more than hint briefly at some of the 
more interesting findings and suggest 
what I believe to be the main lesson 
for those who plan. First of all a word 
as to the scope and method of the 
survey. It was designed to ascertain 
the leisure time interests of children 
from 5to15 and to what extent parents 
were satisfied with present facilities. 
It was carried out for the Central 
Advisory Council for Education 
(England). The author of the Report 
is Joy C. Ward and it is published by 
the Central Office of Information. A 
scientific sample was taken of children 
in both urban and rural areas all over 
the country from all types of public 
primary and secondary schools aid 
varieties of home background. The 
main questionnaire was directed to 
the mothers of children from 5 to 15, 
but in addition the children of 12-15 
completed their own questionnaire at 
school and were thus able to indicate 
their own interests. Of the mothers, 
51 per cent said there was not enough 
for the children to do in their district, 
and 47 per cent said their children 
usually played in the street. Some of 
us will be surprised to learn that more 
were dissatisfied in rural than in 
urban districts, a reminder to the 
townsman that the countryside under 
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cultivation is not one vast playground. 
About 50 per cent said there was 
neither park nor playground within 
easy reach, and even when they were, 
they did not provide what the child- 
ren wanted. This is borne out by the 
fact that 52 per cent did not go to any 
park. The most frequent visitors there 
were the 8-10-year-olds. 

It was found that the average 
amount of leisure was three to four 
hours in the evenings and more of 
course at the week-ends, but home- 
work, shopping, and helping at home 
made considerable inroads into this 
time. It is surprising to find that three- 
quarters of the 11-15’s belonged to 
one or more organizations. Cinema 
clubs are most often mentioned with 
one in every five belonging. Of the 
boys, 13 per cent were scouts or 
cubs, and 16 per cent of the girls 
guides or brownies. From 13 upwards 
youth and church social clubs were 
the most popular. The lack of rural 
facilities is indicated by the fact that 
only 1 per cent belonged to rural 
youth clubs. There are striking con- 
trasts in the play of boys as compared 
with girls. Football and cricket domi- 
nate the boys’ leisure, nearly go per 
cent of the boys playing the former 
game. But very few of the girls play 
any organized games at all especially 
in winter, a fact partly accounted for 
by the absence of facilities for them. 
Cinema-going was the largest single 
activity with 99 per cent attendance 
among the 14-year-olds. Listening to 
the radio was popular (TV is not 
mentioned because of its limited 
availability), whilst reading was en- 
joyed by all but a small minority, 
nearly 40 per cent of the older child- 
ren belonging to public libraries. 


Passion for Outdoor Games 


As to what the children liked doing 
best, only the mothers’ opinions are 
available for the 5-10’s but the written 
replies of the older children add con- 
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siderably to our knowledge of the real 
interests of children. Football and 
other games are by far the most 
popular with the boys, 77 per cent 
mentioning it as their first choice. 
Next comes playing out of doors, 
which headed the girls’ list with 59 
per cent and was second on the boys 
list with 52 per cent. According to the 
mothers the younger group showed a 
preference for fantasy games of “‘Let’s 
Pretend”. This was particularly true 
for the girls, while the boys preferred 
playing with balls and toys and mak- 
ing collections. As might be expected 
the interests of the girls of all ages lay 
more within the orbit of home. It may 
surprise some to learn that even in 
these days 52 per cent of the boys, and 
59 per cent of the girls still go to 
Sunday school, a fact which might be 
noted by those responsible for our 
housing estates. But the really tragic 
figure is the g per cent of all children 
living in flats who never go out to 
play at all. It is noted that mothers 
are much more satisfied when their 
children can play in their own 
gardens or in the parks. 

It is a strange thing that a State 
which has shown such concern for the 
welfare of its children—the new 
privileged class!—can be so blind to 
their deepest desires and wishes. Here 
is the real irony of the situation. Des- 
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playing out of doors are the two 
favourite pastimes, less than half the 
children are within easy reach of a 
playground. It is the provided enter- 
tainment of cinema and radio which 
fills such a large part in their lives yet 
it is rarely recorded as their favourite 
pastime. 


Will We Learn the Lessons? 


Dare we hope that this report will 
be studied by all those who plan the 
redevelopment of our cities and the 
layout of our housing estates and new 
towns? If its lessons are understood 
surely they will provide yet another 
powerful argument for speeding up 
dispersal, for our congested cities can 
never hope to provide the standards 
required. And even in the new areas 
there are lessons to be learned for we 
are still building estates teeming with 
children where facilities for clubs, 
scouts, and Sunday schools are neg- 
ligible, to say nothing of the estate 
with 16,000 people and not a single 
football pitch for out-of-school hours! 
Perhaps too we may hope that it will 
inspire second thoughts as to the 
numbers to be condemned to flats 
which they do not want, and fresh 
thought as to the size of gardens in 
some of the new towns, for after all 
the garden still remains the most 
satisfactory place in which young 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Parliament: Changes and Chances 

Two TCPA Vice-Presidents were 
re-elected as MPs on 25 October: 
Right Hon. Walter Elliot and Right 
Hon. W. S. Morrison. Members of 
TCPA Council again returned were: 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, Mr 
Desmond Donnelly, Mrs Jean Mann, 
Mr Henry Strauss, KC, and Mr 
Derek Walker-Smith. We congratu- 
late them. 

Mr Gilbert McAllister, we regret 
to say, lost his seat at Rutherglen, 
which he had represented since 1945. 
One of the most dynamic enthusiasts 
for planning and new towns, Mr 
McAllister has been connected with 
the TCPA since 1936, in turn as 
organizing secretary, editor, hon. 
treasurer, and now as a member of the 
Executive and Council. 


Ministers Out and In 

The former Minister of Local 
Government and Planning, Right 
Hon. Hugh Dalton, and the parlia- 
mentary secretary, Mr G. S. Lind- 
gren, were re-elected as MPs, but 
ceased to hold office with the change 
of Government. 

The Right Hon. Harold Mac- 
Millan, MP for Bromley, becomes the 
new Minister, the name of the depart- 
ment being changed to Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, 
though it retains its town and 
country planning functions. The new 
parliamentary secretary is Capt. A. 
E. Marples, MP for Wallasey. 

Mr MacMillan, a member of the 
famous publishing firm, has a dis- 
tinguished literary and parliamentary 
record. He has served as junior 
Minister for Supply and for the 


Colonies, Minister Resident in NW 
Africa, and Secretary for Air. His 
writings include books on national re- 
construction and economic policy. 
He is fifty-seven. 

Capt. Marples is an accountant, 
who started with {20 borrowed 
capital a business of building and 
civil engineering contractors. He is a 
mountaineer and sportsman, and 
during the war served in the London 
Scottish and Royal Artillery. He was 
secretary of the Conservative Housing 
Committee whose report was re- 
cently published. He is forty-three. 


Sir Arthur Salter’s Post 

The Right Hon. Sir Arthur Salter, 
KCB, MP for Ormskirk, has been 
appointed Minister of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and therefore has to 
resign as Chairman of the Council of 
the TCPA. In congratulating him on 
his return to ministerial office, we 
must express appreciation of the time 
and service he has given to TCPA 
affairs. No reminder is needed here of 
his remarkable career as adminis- 
trator of shipping policy in two wars, 
as university professor, in parliament 
and Ministries, in the League of 
Nations, UNRRA, and the Repara- 
tions Commission, in international 
banking matters, and as a writer. 


The New Speaker 

The Right Hon. W. S. Morrison, 
MP, the new Speaker of the House of 
Commons, popular with everybody, 
has a special place in the regard of 
planners. He was the first Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, from 
1943 to 1945, when the national 
policy for post-war reconstruction 
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Characteristic of current development in Moscow is this seventeen-storey block of flats on the 

Kotelnicheskaya Embankment of the Moscow River. ‘“‘Richness of silhouette” is a guiding 

motif in the architectural conception, the building being visible from a distance. So far as 

possible, living rooms face the south, and many flower-beds on window-sills are provided. 

Adjoining the blocks are lawns and playgrounds. An effort is made to combine prefabricated 

elements so as to produce varied architectural effects in a pre-designed ensemble for whole 
districts. 


was being crystallized, and was re- 
sponsible for the Act of 1944, much of 
which was carried over into the Act of 
1947. Some of his speeches during 
that period remain in our minds for 
their grace and charm—notably 
those in which he presented the 
Howard Memorial Medal to Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and opened the 
Planning Centre at 28 King Street. 
He has been a Vice-President of the 
TCPA since 1949. 


Mr Henry Strauss 

Planners will also wish 10 con- 
gratulate Mr Henry Strauss, KC, 
MP for Norwich §, on his return to 
office as parliamentary secretary to 
the Board of Trade. Mr Strauss served 
under Mr W. S. Morrison as the first 
parliamentary secretary to the Mini- 


stry of Planning, resigning in 1945. 
He took an active part in the drafting 
of the Planning Basis of the TCPA, 
and has been a member of its 
Council since 1943. 


Wind-up of Welwyn Garden City Ltd 

The final meeting of Welwyn Gar- 
den City Ltd on 3 September was, in 
the words of Mr J. F. Eccles’s circular, 
“the last melancholy act in closing the 
affairs of a company which in its time 
was renowned throughout the world”’. 
Mr Eccles presided as Liquidator 
over a meeting of less than half-a- 
dozen shareholders. The Company’s 
assets had realized £2,315,004. The 
shareholders have received, for each 
£1 share, about £1 4s gd in cash and 
£1 17s 34d in shares of Howardsgate 
Trust Ltd, the successor to all pro- 
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perties not acquired by the WGC 
Development Corporation under the 
New Towns Act. At the market price 
of Howardsgate Trust shares (18s) the 
pay-out equals £2 18s 4d a £1 share. 
In 1941 these WGC shares could be 
bought at 5s gd or less, showing the 
amazing blindness of the public to 
garden city values ten years ago. 
Anyone reckless enough to buy at that 
time finds his cash investment multi- 
plied by ten. But the few who sub- 
scribed the original share capital of 
£119,956 had their holdings written 
down to one-tenth in 1936, while the 
income stock of £396,740 was written 
down to four-tenths. The total reduc- 
tion of capital was £397,000. The 
surplus now being over £1,000,000, 
the investors as a whole gain on 
balance £600,000, which may be re- 
garded as a criticism of the form of the 
reconstruction of 1934, since many 
original shareholders have lost, and 
original debenture holders have dis- 
proportionately gained. It is easy, 
however, to “job backwards”. 


Lesson of Garden City Finance 

The basis of private enterprise land 
development on this scale is changed 
by the land-value clauses of the 1947 
Planning Act. But the faith of Howard 
and the founders of Welwyn finds 
full justification in these figures, 
though Howard’s principle that the 
new town should benefit by the appre- 
ciation of values was in fact thwarted 
by the terms of the financial recon- 
struction of 1934. We think in coun- 
tries where land values are still 
privately owned and new towns 
could pay in the commercial sense, 
their promoters would be wise to 
accept a limited-profit basis, but a 
small fixed limit is not suited to a 
risk-taking enterprise. A better plan 
might have been a fixed cumulative 
dividend up to say 6% with a 50-50 
division of any surplus between stock- 
holders and the public of the town. 
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The Welwyn stockholders have not 
benefited inordinately if the depre- 
ciation of the £ since they invested is 
taken into account. But they have 
done better than many other inves- 
tors in real estate. 


Concertina Standards 

In some recent LCC balcony- 
access flats the area of the biggest 
bedroom is 120 sq ft, whereas the 
Housing Manual recommended 135 sq. 
ft. The Builder took this up with the 
Ministry, whose press officer replied: 
“The LCC had a special dispensation 
for the reduction in the size of the 
bedroom. If any application were 
made by any other LA, this would be 
treated on its merits as was the LCC’s 
application.” 

Has backroom research discovered 
that Londoners are getting smaller as 
well as their families ? If not, by what 
illumination does a Ministry cut 
minimum standards set by itself on 
the advice of expert committees ? And 
what is the maximum permissible cut 
on a minimum standard ? 


Subsidies and Standards 

Far too little attention has been 
paid to the adverse effect on housing 
standards of subsidies unrelated to 
sizes of houses. This is now becoming 
an urgent question. 


Lewis Mumford Sums Up 

The Conduct of Life, fourth and last 
volume in the weighty tetralogy that 
began with Technics and Civilization, 
has just been published in America. 
Our review must wait the publication 
here by Secker and Warburg, pro- 
bably next spring. Though it is not so 
specifically concerned with physical 
planning as The Culture of Cities, being 
more like a “‘plan for life’, the book is 
one that the admirers of Lewis Mum- 
ford should look out for, because it 
brings together in a working philo- 
sophy the many strands of thought in 
the previous books of the series. 
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LONDON’S HOUSING ORGANIZATION 
From Alderman A. Reginald Stamp, Chairman, LCC Housing Committee 


Ay I deal in greater detail with 
M the housing questions briefly 
discussed in Planning Com- 
mentary on p.502 of your November 
issue, in which the statement by Mr 
W. G. Fiske at the recent Letchworth 
Invitation Conference was not accur- 
ately reported. 

London is faced with a tremendous 
housing problem. In addition to the 
rehousing of applicants on the hous- 
ing lists of the London County 
Council and of the metropolitan 
borough councils, new homes must 
be provided for the families displaced 
in consequence of the slum clearance 
programme and the County of 
London Development Plan. 

In a great effort to make an ade- 
quate contribution to London’s hous- 
ing problems, the LCC has built up 
a large-scale housing organization 
without equal elsewhere in the coun- 
try. Since the resumption of building 
the Council has already completed 
56,000 homes under difficult con- 
ditions, and it has 13,000 homes in 
construction at the present time. The 
sites available for housing develop- 
ment within the County, however, 
will not be nearly adequate to meet 
the total needs, nor to keep the Coun- 
cil’s organization at the present 
standard of output. 

It would be a tragedy for the 
thousands of people still in need of 


decent homes if the Council’s housing 
organization were permitted to run 
down in the near future instead of 
maintaining its important activities 
at full pitch in the vital years ahead. 

In the public interest, the LCC 
regards it as imperative that it should 
continue building houses for Lon- 
doners in the largest possible numbers 
in accordance with approved plans 
for the development of the London 
Region. The policy of decentraliza- 
tion of population and industry from 
London is fully accepted, provided 
that the development of the new 
towns and the expanded towns can 
be rapidly increased to provide 
homes for Londoners on an adequate 
scale. 

It is my view that in order to 
achieve this objective the LCC’s 
housing organization should be made 
available progressively for building 
in the new and expanded towns as the 
scale of its operations is reduced on 
existing sites inside and outside the 
County. These activities would be in 
conformity with the detailed plan- 
ning requirements of each town, and 
a realistic assessment of the need to 
enlist the services of all available 
agencies in the housing drive for 
Londoners must emphasize the im- 
portance of continuing to use the 
London County Council’s efficient 
organization to the full extent. 


Comment by the Editor 


This persuasive statement by Alder- 
man Stamp is useful. It reveals very 
clearly the predicament of the LCC, 
with which any fair-minded observer 
must sympathize. 

Whether Mr W. G. Fiske’s remarks 
at Letchworth were correctly re- 


ported or not, no one would wish to 
treat his personal expression of 
opinion on one of the possibilities as 
committing him in his capacity as 
Chairman of the LCC Planning Com- 
mittee. 

The fact that the LCC has in being 
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an organization capable of building 
13,000 homes at a time is important. 
It is equally important that the whole 
of this productive power should not 
be used to build inside London 
County or in London’s Green Belt 
Ring. 

The present trend of housing policy 
in London, which is producing on a 
large scale flat-block development 
not only in inner areas but as far out 
as Roehampton, at immense cost in 
government and LCC subsidies, is 
disastrous. That, we are sure, is 
recognized by Mr Stamp and Mr 
Fiske. 

They will also agree that, in order 
to make possible housing and re- 
development on decent standards of 
density inside London, a large part of 
the building effort (labour, materials, 
and contracting organization) now 
employed by the LCC must be 
switched to new and reception towns. 

The practical question is: should 
the work be organized and the con- 
tracts placed by the LCC housing 
organization, which is a going con- 
cern and used to large-scale opera- 
tions? Or should some part of the 
organization be transferred to a Lon- 
don Regional Housing Body charged 
with building in the outer towns on 
the consideration that some high 
percentage of the first tenants were 
drawn from inner London? 

There are possible variants of this 
latter suggestion. Personnel of the 
LCC housing department might be 
engaged en bloc for the regional hous- 
ing body, and the finance and sub- 
sidies provided by the Ministry, 
relieving the LCC of the burden while 
utilizing the organization. Or the 
LCC might be commissioned by the 
Ministry to undertake housing 
schemes in outer towns. Or the 
regional housing body might include 
representatives of the LCC and work 
on principles of allocation agreed 
with the LCC. 
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It is essential that any set-up 
should be of a kind acceptable to 
housing and planning authorities of 
the outer areas. They will naturally 
be anxious that housing schemes in 
their areas shall fit into their plans 
and satisfy their predilections as to 
type, design, and layout. Would it 
not be easier for a Regional Housing 
Body, on which they as well as the 
LCC were represented, to fulfil these 
requirements than for the LCC as 
such to do so? And would it not fully 
serve the real interests of the LCC, 
which is that of housing Londoners 
quickly and at least cost, if the able 
directors and staff now forced to 
build on inhuman standards)in inner 
London could apply their energy and 
talent in the outer towns ? 

It would be insane to go on pouring 
out millions to build at high cost 
dwellings of unsatisfactory types in an 
overbuilt area just because there is an 
organization in that area capable of 
doing it. If some part of that organi- 
zation can be used, under whatever 
auspices, to build in the right places 
on good standards, it would be simple 
common sense to use it, together with 
its call on contractors, labour, and 
materials. If it cannot be switched 
over as a going concern, in whole or 
part, its personnel is a reservoir of 
skill and experience at all levels that 
could be drawn upon. The LCC’s 
true interest is that of its electors—the 
housing of Londoners well and at the 
maximum speed—not that the LCC 
shall itself do the job. That was what 
we understood Mr Fiske to mean. 

Our suggestion may not be the 
best. But now that the necessity is 
understood, a consultation between 
the leaders of the LCC, the outer 
authorities, and the Ministry could 
soon hammer out the most practical 
machinery for the transfer of effort. 

There is an obstinate knot here that 
if it cannot be untied, will have to be 
cut. 
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MAJOR HIGHWAYS: 


PROBLEMS 





SOME URGENT 


The machinery of territorial planning now operating in this 


country at national, regional, and local levels is impressive in scale 
and its products will shortly be on sale to the public in the form of 
county and city development plans. For the first time since the 
Roman road plan of Britain was plotted on the first map to illustrate 
it, the major road pattern of the country will be, or should be, laid 


out before the public gaze. 


AJOR HIGHWAY planning in 
M this country has, in modern 
times, proceeded piece-meal 
under a strict veil of secrecy. The 
Ministry of Transport, as the execu- 
tive authority on the one hand, and 
the various Ministries who have from 
time to time been responsible for 
planning on the other, have been 
busily engaged in administering a 
succession of Acts of Parliament 
which have tended both to increase 
the cost of first construction and sub- 
sequent maintenance of highways, 
and to decrease the rights of the 
property owner having a frontage to 
a main highway. So far as the im- 
provement of existing highways was 
concerned, none of these Acts proved 
conspicuously successful in keeping 
pace with modern highway need, 
mainly because of the fear of com- 
pensation and because of the in- 
sufficiency of funds to meet it. The 
taxation of road vehicles, and later of 
road fuel, was introduced more to 
minimize the development of road 
traffic than to provide an adequate 
road system for the country as a 
whole. 

So inadequate were the steps taken 
either to improve or to protect the 
major highways which existed in the 
first half of the century, including 


by T. F. THOMSON 


those new links which had been made 
at great public expense, that it was 
little short of a miracle that the roads 
of southern England proved ade- 
quate to launch the great invading 
armies to the continent in 1944. 

From 1925 onwards, much of the 
country was included within the area 
of statutory planning schemes, but 
the town planner has often been un- 
able to perform his proper function 
because of the necessary clamp which 
the Treasury, through the Ministry 
of ‘Transport, has placed upon his 
judgement of what is necessary. 
Where he proposed to plan a 120 foot 
road he was scaled down to an inade- 
quate 60 foot, all too soon to become 
lined with building development, and 
beyond hope of improvement. So it 
has gone on through Road Im- 
provement Acts, Road Traffic Acts, 
Restriction of Ribbon Development 
Act, and Trunk Roads Acts, super- 
imposed on the basic planning powers 
of the Planning Acts. 


Development Plans 


Now comes a new phase, with the 
preparation of development plans 
under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947, bringing new hope 
to the fast running out period of the 
Ministry of Transport’s much-her- 
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British Road Federation 


Traffic congestion on A470 


alded ten-year plan under the Trunk 
Reads Act of 1946. 1 July 1951 was 
the date when these broad scale out- 
line plans for town and country were 
to be submitted to the Minister of 
Local Government and Planning for 
approval. Important features of these 
plans were to have been the routes of 
motorways, trunk roads, and other 
principal traffic routes, and the 
MLGP was to have been the co- 
ordinating force between the local 
planning authorities on the one hand 
and the Minister of Transport on the 
other. 

Good work has been done, even if 
not enough, and for the first time 
something like a semblance of order 
will, it is hoped, emerge from the 
chaos of major highway planning 
which has persisted for all too long. 
Ministries being shy of dealing 
effectively with their own kind, what 
has happened in practice is that the 
local planning authorities have been 
left to make the best bargain they 
can with the Minister of Transport, 





who, non-committal as ever, has 
allowed only those major proposals 
to be included in development plans 
which are certain beyond doubt. In 
other words, instead of a broad pat- 
tern of the future highway provision 
being laid before the public, they 
will see merely a modestly co- 
ordinated pattern of the pre-1947 
hotch-potch of piecemeal proposals— 
mainly pre-war, but brought up to 
date. 

It would be doing less than justice 
to the Minister of Transport and his 
officers if one failed to call attention 
to the initiative displayed in making 
public at an earlier stage in broad 
outline for the whole country, the 
routes of the trunk roads scheduled 
under the Trunk Roads Act of 1946 
and of the motorways planned to link 
up the major centres of urban de- 
velopment in the country without 
necessarily passing through them. 
These plans, admittedly to a very 
small scale, are already available for 
the public to see. The development 
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plans, particularly the county ones, 
will do much to clarify the routes of 
some of these projected major high- 
ways, if only at one-inch Ordnance 
Survey scale. What may not be 
apparent is that the detail of these 
routes may not always be free from 
objection, because the Minister of 
Transport has power to insist on the 
local planning authority putting in 
their development plan the route the 
Minister considers departmentally 
appropriate, and not the route which 
the local planning authority con- 
sider the most practicable and suit- 
able, having regard to a wider view 
of planning than merely road plan- 
ning. 


Programming 


It is when one comes to the pro- 
gramming of the major road de- 
velopments in the development plan 
that one meets the real shock, and 
even then the programme is being 
viewed, in the light of current 
economic trends, through the rosiest 
of spectacles. Very little indeed will 
be programmed in the way of major 
highway developments for construc- 
tion during the next five years. 

When it is considered that in years 
of peace more people have been 
killed and injured on the roads of this 
country than were killed and injured 
during the six years of war, the real 
gravity of the situation must be 
realized by every thinking person. 
The British Road Federation have 
estimated, in terms of money, that 
the average cost to the community of 
road accidents during the period 
1935-8 was approximately £60 mil- 
lion per annum at the price and 
income levels then pertaining. 


Economic Urgency of Speedier Con- 
struction 


Viewed from another standpoint, 


it is hardly less calamitous that 
governments have been so tardy in 
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facing the urgent twentieth century 
need for a really modern and safe 
major road system. The need of the 
century has been grasped by almost 
every other European country, by 
the people of the Americas, and by 
many otherwise backward Asiatic 
peoples. No country can retain its 
place in the markets of the world 
unless it can produce cheaply and 
quickly. The late government has at 
least been alive to this fact, and the 
development of their vast fleet of 
lorries is congesting every main road 
of the country at a time when private 
motoring for the masses is at its 
lowest ebb. The principal traffic 
route of the country (A1) is already 
almost impossible to-day as a fast 
traffic route, and gradually this 
stranglehold of heavy commercial 
traffic on inadequate roads must slow 
up the life blood of our economic 
prosperity—free movement through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land. 

The recent automobile exhibition 
in London must have impressed most 
by its demonstration of the remark- 
able progress made in automobile 
engineering during the past quarter 
of a century. Yet what use is it to the 
people of this country if a car capable 
of eighty miles an hour cannot 
traverse the Great North Road in 
safety for any great distance at a 
speed in excess of thirty to forty miles 
an hour—often less ? What use is it if 
the artizan cannot be allowed to pur- 
chase his seven horse-power car, be- 
cause, if he did so in any numbers, 
there would just be no space on the 
roads for him to drive it in safety? 
And that is what it is coming to— 
rapidly. The existing roads are being 
neglected and will soon demand 
major and expensive repairs. We 
should by now have had the bones of 
a national motorway system already 
constructed, so that the repair and 
improvement of the existing trunk 








Merritt Parkway, Greenwich, Connecticut. All 
junctions on this road are of the safety flyover type 


routes could proceed as opportunity 
offered without creating intolerable 
bottlenecks at repair points. 


The Impending Crisis 

As a nation we are inclined to act 
cautiously, slowly, and too late. In 
an article entitled ““The Present State 
of Chaos in Major Highway Plan- 
ning” published in The Surveyor nearly 
twenty years ago, the writer re- 
marked: “In our domestic problems, 
as in our international diplomacy, we, 
in a thoroughly English way, abso- 
lutely refuse to believe that a crisis is 
coming until it descends upon us like 
an avalanche. Then we cheerfully 
start, unproductively, to work to 
clear up the mess!”’ Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose. 

One day the whole thinking nation 
will rise and demand a modern road 
system almost overnight. The motive 
will be an economic one. The nation 
just cannot afford to continue with- 
out it in the face of those countries 
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who largely completed theirs whilst 
labour was still cheap. Modern road 
making costs an enormous amount of 
money—more still if we wait. Still 
more to do without adequate roads. 
If the driver is waiting in a traffic 
queue, neither he nor his vehicle is 
giving any return for the money spent 
on them. Whilst he is waiting, fuel is 
being wasted, the engine is still wear- 
ing out, and when the driver stops 
and re-starts, at frequent intervals, 
tyre wear is terrific and petrol con- 
sumption phenomenal. The exact 
cost of all this to the nation is un- 
known. It has been quoted as up- 
wards of 100 million pounds a year, 
and it may well be a good deal more 
if all wastages were taken into 
account. All cars and lorries operate 
at approximately half the cost if they 
are allowed to proceed at a fair and 
even pace along an unobstructed 
motorway with a free flow of traffic, 
instead of being forced frequently to 
brake, change gear, down and up, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MAJOR SCHEMES 
OF ROAD DEVELOPMENT 
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British Road Federation 


Dual carriageway (4-500 yards long) under construction near Pontypool 


with the necessarily petrol-wasting 
accelerator movements. This cost, 
over millions of vehicles, is astronomic 
yet we allow it to continue. 

Revenue derived from vehicle and 
motorfueltaxationshouldbeploughed 
back into the roads, thus producing 
infinitely more revenue by increased 
industrial productivity. The present 
policy simulates that of the bad 
farmer who continually crops his 
land without restoring the humus. If 
he does this for too long the soil itself 
blows away. So, if we do not con- 
tinually plough back into our roads a 
fair proportion of the taxation they 
generate, an essential ingredient of 
the economic life blood of the nation 
—free moving transport—must be 
brought literally to a standstill. 


Roads and Dispersal Policy 
Decentralization of industry and 
population has become an accepted 
principle of economic distribution in 
this new era of atomic power. De- 
centralization just is not practicable 
unless accompanied by speedy, con- 
venient, and economic transport. The 





railways of this country developed a 
hundred years ago are a continual 
source of wonder to people, even of 
this enlightened generation. A heavy 
express train thunders along at 
approaching ninety miles an hour on 
a track built for the puffing billy and 
the man with the red flag. Can it be 
beyond the wit of this ingenious race 
to apply the same thought and re- 
sources to the development of a 
modern highway system ? Without it 
the peoples of our new towns and 
our decentralized industries will stag- 
nate or be forced to return to the 
congested centres from whence they 
came. 


Keeping Pace with Motor Engineer- 
ing 

Account should be taken, how- 
ever, of the trends of scientific pro- 
gress in releasing money for ex- 
penditure on new roads. Improve- 
ments in the springing of private 
cars is developing to such an extent 
that, so long as all existing road sur- 
faces, of whatever class, are kept 
watertight by suitable surface dres- 
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sing on an adequate foundation, some 
saving on ideal standards of existing 
road improvement and_ surfacing 
might conceivably be effected and 
applied to greater advantage in build- 
ing strong, new motor roads. The 
new motorways must be of first-class 
construction throughout, and care- 
fully landscaped. Air travel, except 
for long distances, is unlikely to de- 
velop here at the expense of the 
motor car. What is wanted is a 
motorway system which will enable 
the business man to move about the 
country as conveniently as his coun- 
terpart on the continent can do by 
air, if he is to maintain parity in in- 
dustrial competition. The road must 
also be strong enough, as well as fast 
enough, for the great improvement 
which is continually taking place in 
the design of freight transport and 
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heavy passenger vehicles. At the 
same time our existing roads must be 
repaired, and not neglected. The 
motor vehicle industry in this coun- 
try has kept pace in efficiency with 
the newer and rapidly expanding air- 
craft industry, but the roads upon 
which it depends for maintenance of 
this progress are about as antiquated 
as Stephenson’s “Rocket”. The motor 
car has developed because of popular 
demand in response to the continual 
exhibition of inviting models. Roads 
will only keep pace if new roads are 
built quickly to the highest standards 
of efficient design, as examples, of 
which the public will demand more. 


‘‘Men trust more fully to their eyes 
than their ears : the road is long by precept ; 
by example it 1s short and effective.” — 
Seneca. 


The Quantocks 


Sir,—The Chairman of Friends of 
the Quantocks takes exception to my 
statement that he and his associates 
“appealed to the mob’’. Here are the 
facts. Their letter, published last 
spring in the press, ended thus: 

All lovers of the Quantocks 
should write letters of protest to 
Members of Parliament, the Somer- 
set County Council, and the Minis- 
ter of Local Government and 
Planning. 

In the meanwhile, Friends of the 
Quantocks (membership ts.) in- 
tend to use every means to combat 
this new threat, and ask the general 
public once again to give its 
wholehearted support to our 
Society. 

I hold that this is correctly des- 
cribed as an appeal to the mob. Note 
“all lovers of the Quantocks’’. Any 
Londoner who loves the Quantocks 





on the strength perhaps of a week’s 
holiday there, yet knows no more of 
forestry or economic land use than I 
know of London’s refuse collection or 
sewerage systems, should agitate by 
writing letters of protest, without 
making any serious inquiry about the 
pros and cons. 

“Every possible means” evidently 
includes misrepresentation, for the 
letter you publish includes this sen- 
tence: ““Mr Ward would have the 
Quantocks turned into an area 
almost exclusively for the production 
of timber.” I have neither written nor 
said anything at any time that could 
be reasonably or logically inferred to 
imply such a desire. Perhaps the 
Chairman would like to make an 
unequivocal withdrawal. Or does the 
formula ‘‘every possible means”’ hold 
good? 

J. D. U. WARD. 
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Hedgerow Trees 


Sir,—Replying to some of Mr 
J. D. U. Ward’s complaints of my 
criticism of his outlook on trees, I 
totally reject his allegations of error 
and misrepresentation in my article. 
However, I will avoid the expression 
“Dame Nature” in future; and I 
trust that any sea-going and engine- 
driving friends of his will equally re- 
spect his feelings by omitting all 
references to the sex of their re- 
spective charges. 

If, by implication, Mr Ward 
classifies those farmers who are wise 
and far-seeing enough to spare hedge- 
row trees as “unpractical’’ farmers, 
then I am content to leave it to the 
farmers themselves to judge. In my 
experience, it is the farmer who is not 
doing so well, who will snatch at the 
chance of making a bit of quick 
money by selling his odd trees. 

I pass over the easy ones: timber- 
assessing, species of insectivorous 
birds, and tree-museums, and find 
my reward in his last paragraph. In 


this a faintly penitent note gives rise 
to some hope. Perhaps future plan- 
ning may even concede, in approved 
cases, hedgerow trees of certain 
prescribed varieties, set at seventy 
yards’ intervals, along our field 
boundaries ? It is, however, a pleasant 
prospect that even planners may 
mellow with longer experience and 
before irretrievable damage has been 
done. It would be good to know that 
we shall never have occasion to listen 
to the tearful excuses of this juvenile 
profession, which, on arriving at 
maturity and confronted with the 
results of its destructive activities, can 
only express sorrow: ‘‘We didn’t 
know we were doing any harm; we 
were only planning.” 
J. TILLOTSON HYDE 
[A word here. Mr Ward did not 
write as a professional planner. As to 
juvenility, this journal was defending 
farm land forty-eight years ago 
when farmers were only too ready to 
sell it.—Ep. ] 


Traffic-free Residential Areas 


Smr,—The questions in Mr Mac- 
farlane’s most reasonable letter are 
bound to be raised. He very rightly 
asks: “‘Would residents pay the price 
in daily inconvenience ?” 

The newspapers say that road 
casualties in July were the worst since 
before the war. We are continually 
urged to take steps to reduce them. 
How far are we prepared to go in our 
determination to stop the slaughter ? 

Two generations ago the bright 
vision of towns free from the noise 
and smoke of factories came to 
William Lever, the Cadburys, Eben- 
ezer Howard, and others; the garden 
cities arose and stirred the imagina- 
tion of people all round the world. In 
the meantime a greater menace than 


factories has arisen in mechanically 
propelled vehicles. The noise and 
fumes and smoke are back again in 
our congested streets with the nerve- 
racking threat to life, and so far 
planting has not dealt with them. 
The plan which I have personally 
worked out takes care of the furniture 
van, the coalman, and the resident’s 
car and does not entail any serious 
inconvenience to anybody. But let us 
put the emphasis in the right place. If 
a decision were made that the safety 
and comfort of old people and young 
children was of such importance that 
traffic-free residential areas were to be 
designed, the planners would find 
their way round the problems. 
H. C. JANES. 
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SYDNEY PLAN AND NEW TOWN 


Sydney, which a hundred years ago was a small port town in a 
majestic situation, and now has 1} million people, is one of the 
past century’s great missed opportunities for planning. The first 
Planning Act was passed in 1945, and the proposals arising from 


the new powers are here described. 


ITHIN THE 160 years since its 
W establishment as the first 
colonial settlement in Aus- 
tralia, Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, with a population of 
1? millions, has become the second 
white city of the British Common- 
wealth, one of its largest ports and a 
major centre of trade, commerce, and 
industry. 
The growth of Sydney has been 


Greater Sydney and neighbourhood. Park areas in lighter shading 


by SIDNEY L. LUKER 


largely due to two main influences: 
population in Australia has centred 
predominantly in and around the 
capital cities and the development of 
secondary industries has transformed 
the country from its one-time purely 
primary-producing character to one 
substantially manufacturing. 

As the result of such influences, the 
region (the County of Cumberland) 
including and surrounding the city of 
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Types of factories available for conversion in the 
industrial estate of St Mary’s, New South Wales 


Sydney, now contains 57 per cent of 
the total population of the State and 
23 per cent of the 7} million people of 
Australia. Within the region there 
are more than a quarter of a million 
persons employed in factories and 
about the same number in trade and 
commerce associated with industry. 
In its national aspects, this is an un- 
satisfactory position but that is be- 
yond the scope of this article. 


Consequences of Planless Growth 


Within the County of Cumberland 
centralization is even more pro- 
nounced. Three-quarters of the in- 
dustrial employment of the region is 
located within an area three and a 
half miles in radius immediately 
south of (and including) the city of 


Sydney. The residential develop- 
ment of the metropolis however ex- 
tends over an area far larger than 
that of British cities of comparable 
population. 

Inevitably, the growth of Sydney 
on such lines, absolutely without any 
overall plan (New South Wales had 
no planning legislation until 1945) 
and subject to the effects of land- 
speculation and premature sub-divi- 
sion, has produced serious problems 
which can only be solved by courage- 
ous guidance and control. The very 
physiography of the area, world- 
famed for its beauty, itself has ac- 
centuated these problems. 

Consequently, though relatively 
young as a city, Sydney suffers all the 
disabilities associated with the older 
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cities of Britain. It has slums, exces- 
sive residential densities, the infiltra- 
tion of residential areas by industries, 
and a sad lack of open space. But its 
traffic congestion and transport in- 
adequacies, resulting mainly from its 
previously mentioned over-centrali- 
zation of employment and illogical 
relationship between home and work, 
are its worst evils and are perhaps 
more intense than in London, Man- 
chester, or Glasgow. 


The First Town Planning Act 


Such conditions clamoured for 
planning, and recognition of this 
need, in common with that in respect 
of the whole State, led to the passage 
ofa Town and Country Planning Act 
by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment in 1945. 

An outstanding component of this 
Act was the constitution of the 
Cumberland County Council as an 
ad hoc local government authority, 
elected and financed by the thirty- 
nine constituent councils, to prepare 
an overall scheme for the county and 
to become the responsible authority 
for its subsequent implementation. 

Such a scheme was prepared in 
record time in 1946-8 and, following 
ministerial consideration and amend- 
ment, was passed by the State Parlia- 
ment in June 1951. The whole of this 
was a notable event in the planning 
history of Australia as, in addition to 
the fact that the scheme was an out- 
standing achievement by local gov- 
ernment, its preparation as the first 
major outcome of the Act and the 
interpretation of the legislation in- 
volved, coupled with its implemen- 
tation now being undertaken, serve as 
a precedent and prototype for plan- 
ning generally. 


Decentralization of Industry 

One of the most important features 
of the scheme is the provision for the 
decentralization of industry within 
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the county, this being recognized as a 
process allied to that for the State as a 
whole. This provision was the main 
essential preliminary to the solution 
of the problems of Sydney to which 
reference has been made above. 

The voluntary response to the pro- 
posals for decentralization already 
indicate a recognition of the benefits 
to industry which will accrue there- 
from, and this phase of the scheme’s 
provision, though of a long-term 
character, should be capable of being 
implemented without undue diffi- 
culty. 


Nepean District Project—a New Town 


The decentralization proposals in- 
clude the development of the Nepean 
District as a satellite town, and this 
is of special interest. 

The NSW planning law contains 
no specific machinery for the creation 
of new towns on the pattern of the 
British 1946-7 Acts, but in the 
County of Cumberland successful 
collaboration between Common- 
wealth, State, and local governments 
is accomplishing much the same 
result. 

The Nepean district lies some 
thirty to forty miles from the city of 
Sydney, and contains two small 
towns, Penrith and St Mary’s, situ- 
ated close together and surrounded 
by a large fertile rural area. 

The project now in hand origin- 
ated mainly from the desire of the 
Commonwealth government to util- 
ize the large number of factories 
which it had erected at St Mary’s as 
part of a huge munitions under- 
taking during the war. It is making 
these factories available to civil in- 
dustries on a leasehold tenure and is 
administering the area on the lines of 
an industrial estate, closely following 
those in Britain. Already the project 
shows encouraging prospects, as is in- 
dicated in the figures on the following 


page. 
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Traffic congestion and transport inadequacies in Sydney 
are more intense than in London, Manchester, or Glasgow 


Year No. of factories Total employees 


occupied engaged 

go June 1946 20 os 
»» 1947 81 500 

» 1948 82 1,702 

»» 1949 go 2,056 

ss 1950 97 2,563 

os 1951 99 3,026 


The factories in question have a 
wide range of style, size, and group- 
ing. The estate is already furnished 
with transport, water, sewerage, elec- 
tricity, and steam services, and there 
are also canteen and medical facili- 
ties and a technical college. 

During the war, labour for the 
munitions work in excess of that ob- 
tained locally was partly housed in 
temporary quarters and partly drawn 
from other districts in the Sydney 
metropolitan area. It has now been 
recognized that successful develop- 
ment of the estate for civil industries 
calls for provision of conveniently 
situated housing and all the associ- 
ated facilities and amenities. 





New Town Finance and Planning 

The need was therefore for the de- 
velopment of a complete satellite 
town. The Commonwealth govern- 
ment accordingly made funds avail- 
able to enable the Cumberland 
County Council, acting as the ad- 
visers of the local council, to prepare 
a detailed planning scheme for the 
whole area coming within the in- 
fluence of the estate and to act as the 
council’s agent in the subsequent task 
of implementation. 

This Nepean district scheme has 
now been prepared and is at present 
undergoing the necessary considera- 
tion, exhibition, etc., prior to its sub- 
mission for passage by parliament. 

In all of the above, the local coun- 
cil has been assisted by a co-ordinat- 
ing committee, representative of the 
authorities concerned, so that the set- 
up is, in effect, to much the same pat- 
tern as that of the British new towns, 
with their respective development 
corporations. 
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New Town Development and Rural 
Aspects 

The pace of industrial develop- 
ment generally in Australia and pro- 
gress in the conversion of the factory 
buildings in the estate called for ex- 
pedition in providing for the con- 
venience and social needs of em- 


‘ployees in the estate. Ultimate pas- 


sage of the district scheme has there- 
fore been anticipated and arrange- 
ments already made for housing to be 
undertaken by the State Housing 
Commission, essential services to be 
provided by the Metropolitan Water 
Sewerage and Drainage Board, De- 
partments of Railways and Main 
Roads, Electricity Authority, and 
other public bodies, working con- 
currently with the local council. 
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In addition to the planning of the 
two towns (as one unit), on the 
accepted principles of neighbour- 
hoods, etc. the scheme provides for 
the development of the surrounding 
rural area by reforming its present 
unsuitable subdivisional pattern and 
affording scope for afforestation and 
utilization of land on scientific lines 
(in which it has the advice of the 
State Forestry Department), all with 
the object of creating an efficient and 
largely  self-subsisting community 
with a balance between the urban 
and rural economies. 

This project, as in the case of the 
county scheme as a whole, will pro- 
vide valuable experience and give a 
lead to Australian development on 
modern planning principles. 


The Human Scale 


To achieve unity in the person, the balanced man has need of a community that is equally 
full and complete; and that above all has recovered in every form of organization the 
human scale and the capacity for intimate knowledge and self-directed action that goes 
with the human scale. The restoration of the human scale is a matter of utmost importance— 


Lewis Mumford, The Conduct of Life (New York, 1951). 





Sadly we record the severance of 
another link with the early days of 
the garden city movement by the 
death at seventy-seven of WALTER 
H. GaAuNT, CBE, HOn ATPI. Suc- 
ceeding Dr Thomas Adams as 
estate manager of Letchworth 
from 1906 up to the 1914-18 war, 
he remained a citizen of the town 
till his death, took an active part in 
its affairs, represented it on the 
Herts CC for many years, and be- 
came a well-known personality in 
the worlds of business, town plan- 
ning, and transport. His early ex- 
perience at Trafford Park had an 
effect on the industrial develop- 





WALTER H. GAUNT 


ment of Letchworth and the later 
trading estates. He was on the 
Council of the TCPA, and for a 
time Hon. Treasurer and Presi- 
dent of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council and Presi- 
dent of the Mansion House Asso- 
ciation on Transport. He was a 
member of the New Towns Com- 
mittee, 1945-6. He travelled 
widely and was everywhere re- 
spected as a shrewd and successful 
business man who gave much time 
to public work, a generous sup- 
porter of the housing and planning 
movements, social causes, and a 
warm-hearted friend. 
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Legal Notes 























Timber is an important national 
asset, but until now there has been 
hardly any control over the felling of 
timber. The power to make tree pre- 
servation orders under the T & CP 
Act is limited to the safeguarding of 
amenity. All that, however, has been 
changed by the Forestry Act passed 
this year. Subject to certain excep- 
tions, it now becomes a punishable 
offence to fell any growing tree with- 
out a licence from the Forestry Com- 
mission. The exceptions include (a) 
trees with a diameter of not more than 
three inches; (4) fruit trees; (c) trees 
the felling of which is immediately 
required for the purpose of carrying 
out development authorized or deem- 
ed to be authorized under the T & CP 
Act. 

The Act contains provisions to 
avoid duplication of applications to 
fell trees subject to a tree preservation 
order. The owner need apply only for 
a licence under the Forestry Act in 
such cases, but before issuing the 
licence the Forestry Commission 
must notify the local planning author- 
ity who may object to the issue of a 
licence; if an objection is made, the 
application will be dealt with by 
MHLG and not the Commission. 


Bureaucracy Rampant 

The Act also amends the law re- 
lating to the compulsory purchase of 
land by the Minister of Agriculture 
on behalf of the Commission. Pre- 
viously if objection were made to such 
an order not only would a public 
inquiry be held; if the Minister sub- 
sequently confirmed his own order 
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and the objection was not withdrawn, 
the order took effect as a provisional 
order requiring confirmation by Act 
of Parliament. As confirmation Bills 
follow the same procedure as private 
Bills, this meant that objectors could 
appear before the select committee 
appointed to consider the Bill. 

The value of this procedure was 
shown only recently. An order had 
been made for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land which had been re- 
claimed by Lord Iveagh and con- 
verted into valuable agricultural 
land. In spite of the arguments pre- 
sented for Lord Iveagh at the inquiry, 
the Minister confirmed the order and 
promoted a Bill for its confirmation. 
The select committee, having heard 
the Ministry’s case, was evidently so 
little impressed that it rejected the 
Bill without even calling on counsel 
for Lord Iveagh. 

Now this procedure has been re- 
pealed and replaced by a requirement 
that the Minister’s order shall be sub- 
ject to “special Parliamentary pro- 
cedure”—a far less effective safe- 
guard. 


Keep the Flag a-Flying (2) 

The London County Council have 
decided to include in their next 
General Powers Bill a clause to repeal 
those provisions of the London 
Building Act preventing the flying 
of house flags. This is to bring London 
practice into line with the amend- 
ment to the Development Regula- 
tions, which I mentioned in the 
October issue. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 





PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 
at 28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

“The Obsolete Street’, by R. Furnaux 
Jordan on Thursday, 22 November at 6.15 


p.m. 
“Junk Playgrounds”, by L. E. White on 
Thursday, 29 November at 6.15 p.m. 
“The Future of Local Government”, by 
Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve on Thursday, 
6 December at 6.15 p.m. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE HOUSES: Part IJ, 
Mediaeval. By Sir Cyril Fox and Lord 
Raglan. Nat. Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 
175. 6d. 


This, the first of three studies in old 
house-building techniques in Mon- 
mouth, is a model of practical re- 
search. The names of Sir Cyril Fox 
and Lord Raglan are of course a 
guarantee that the study will be 
practical, lucid, anthropological, and 
social. The area concerned is that 
broad valley of the Usk and the 
Trothy (tributary of the Wye), one 
of the most lovely, strange, and re- 
mote parts in Britain, bounded on 
the north and west by majestic out- 
lines of the Welsh hill country, on the 
east by the famed valley of the Wye, 
and on the south by the mysterious 
Wentwood, that Arthur Machen has 
peopled with “‘holy terror”. Here a 
race of ‘“‘anglicized Welshmen or 
celticized Englishmen” freeholders, 
living in isolated farms, not in 
villages, tracing their ancestry back 
to Welsh Kings and Norman Lords, 
built these highly individual houses, 
small in themselves, but often too 
large for their modern successors. In 
this first volume of mediaeval houses 
the predominant structural material 
is oak and they are sited on the Old 
Red Sandstone, which furnished 
their plinths and roofing slates. Oak 
and Old Red Sandstone, what could 
be more durably British ? 

But the most striking feature of this 
first volume is the “cruck truss” 
house, in which great timbers, having 
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a natural curve in them, rise from the 
plinth vertically and then carry the 
sloping roof. It is believed that the 
prototype of this house construction 
is prehistoric and that the walling 
within this massive frame was wattle- 
and daub: a close resemblance to 
some of the modern types of standard- 
ized houses. But by the time these 
fifteenth-century houses were built, 
another constructional element had 
crept in—a strong timber-framed ex- 
ternal walling which was independ- 
ent of the support of the cruck truss, 
whose foot had become reduced to 
a slender post, 5 in. by 5 in., while 
its upper part still served as a roof 
principal. Here then, in this rustic 
and, one would have thought, se- 
verely practical building, is one more 
instance of the survival of a struc- 
tural feature which has become partly 
decorative. In a passage of the most 
exquisite and penetrating reasoning, 
the authors discover these aesthetic 
illogicalities which in certain cases 
led the carpenter to carry his wall- 
plate on the tie-beam of the cruck 
truss in the external gable and for the 
internal partition to support the 
wall-plate (which carries the tie- 
beam) by the vertical posts of the 
outer side wall. The diagram on page 
53 clearly shows the gymnastic 
lengths to which the carpenters were 
prepared to go to preserve the cus- 
tomary (and it must be confessed 
most beautiful) form of the cruck 
truss. This sort of sham, as Ruskin 
might have called it, is often laid at 
the door of renaissance architecture; 
here it is unashamed in mediaeval 
Monmouthshire. There are many 
other features in this delight-giving, 
fully-illustrated volume including 
photographs of the contemporary 
stone-built houses, which though 
interesting and individual like all 
building on the Welsh March from 
Shropshire, Hereford, Monmouth 
to Gloucester, are of less topical 
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excitement than these examples of 
carpentry. The authors, of course, 
cannot resist a speculation as to how 
these cruck trusses were obtained: 
seen, it is suggested, by the wood- 
man, prehistoric and mediaeval, in 
the form of the living oak as Michael 
Angelo saw his statues in the block of 
marble. For the “‘cruck” is an ele- 
mental shape of the timber: “‘the 
local cruck shape” say the authors, 
“is both subtle and sophisticated 
and to our eyes at least beautiful, and 
only a skilled man with a good eye 
for timber could select in the forest the 

right sort of tree.” 
We await with impatience the 

next two volumes. 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


THE TOWN IN ULSTER. By Gilbert 
Camblin. Wm Mullan & Son, Belfast. 
215. 

In Northern Ireland, as elsewhere, 
public excitement about town plan- 
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ning has died away, leaving the 
advocacy and promotion of good 
sense and good taste in civic design to 
small groups of responsible citizens 
and far-sighted men. Mr Gilbert 
Camblin, Deputy Planning Officer of 
Antrim County Council, is one of 
those men. 

This book, sponsored by the 
Northern Ireland Council of Social 
Service, is the result of years of 
quietly persistent study. 

“The Town in Ulster” is scarcely 
an adequate title for this survey. He 
covers the whole history of British 
activity in the north of Ireland, some 
eight centuries of it, and the effect of 
that activity on the countryside and 
on every city, town, and village in it. 
He tells the enthralling story of 
human conflict and endeavour, of suc- 
cessive construction and destruction, 
the building up and battering down 
and rebuilding better than before. 

Mr Camblin makes some import- 








BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY 


That “Locwil” Builders’ Ironmongery is playing an important 
part in the equipment of the new Britain is confirmed by its 
inclusion in the fittings selected for housing at: 


HARLOW, HATFIELD, 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, 
BASILDON, CRAWLEY 


LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON (Birmingham) Ltd 
For Modern Fittings for Doors and Windows 
ALEXANDRA WORKS + TIPTON - STAFFS 
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ant points of general, as well as 
regional, interest. For instance, that 
the Plantation of Ulster in the seven- 
teenth century was the first of all 
great regional plans. He describes 
that plan in detail, and indicates that 
those ancient planners had very little 
to learn. They planned and planted 
a score of new towns, and fourteen or 
so of these became the main towns of 
modern Ulster. Why did seven of 
them fail to grow, one wonders? Per- 
haps Mr Camblin will solve that prob- 
lem in another book. 

The author shows on strong auth- 
ority that the garden village of Bess- 
brook in Co. Armagh, founded and 
built by Richardson in the eighteen- 
forties, was the inspiration and proto- 
type for Bournville and, possibly, for 
Saltaire. Hence, Port Sunlight, Essen, 
and many more may all stem from 
this Ulster experiment. 

Mr Camblin concludes his book 
with a plea for the decentralization 
of the population of Northern Ire- 
land. In fairness the government 
have shown themselves well aware of 
this need and their post-war policy of 
widespread new industries and hous- 
ing estates has brought rapid popula- 
tion increases to several of the 
country towns. But, as Mr Camblin 
points out, a regional plan is neces- 
sary, to regulate these developments. 
It seems ironic that we have not yet 
caught up with the efficiency of the 
Elizabethan adventurers. 

The style of this book seems like 
fine Irish linen, unembellished and 
unblemished. There is no humour ex- 
cept a continuous and unobtrusive 
good humour. It is a style which will 
wear well, as the subject matter 
deserves. 

The format and printing are de- 
lightful. So are most of the illustra- 
tions, the photographs and fascimiles 
of old plans in particular. But there 
are a few pages made up of strip re- 
productions from workaday Ord- 
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nance Survey maps, and these seem 
hardly worthy of the aesthetic stand- 
ard of this fine book. 

JOHN D. STEWART 


INTERNATIONAL GLOSSARY OF HOUS- 
ING AND TOWN PLANNING TERMS. 
Ed. by H. F. Spiwak. International 
Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. 205. 


Quite indispensable to planners 
and students of planning, this glossary 
is fascinating to browse in. It was first 
issued between the wars in English, 
French, German, and Italian, to 
which Spanish is now added. The 
arrangement is excellent, the defini- 
tions skilfully worded, and the typo- 
graphy and format pleasing and con- 
venient. The contents have been 
brought up to date with great care by 
Mr Spiwak and teams of experts in 
various countries, and such tests as we 
can apply give confidence that the 
equivalents in different languages are 
reliable. 

The vast proliferation of technical 
terms is evidence of the international 
advance of planning and of the com- 
mon ground it covers. Even the rare 
absences of true equivalents and the 
subtle differences of approach to 
definitions give food for thought. 
Thus there is no technical term for 
“amenity” in Italian; and none in 
any language for the English ““New 
Town” in its 1946 Act sense, though 
all have equivalents for “garden 
city” which do not now confuse the 
term with “‘garden suburb”. 

Readers are asked to suggest 
improvements, which is difficult 
enough to yield good sport in a pool- 
filling or crossword mood. Our catch 
of small fish prompts a request for 
entries for Congestion, Control or 
Planning Control, Dispersal, Haci- 
enda, Highway, Precinct, Redevelop- 
ment, Reservation, Scheme or Plan- 
ning Scheme, Subsidy, and Trans- 
port—though we admit some of these 
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might be sufficiently defined in 
ordinary bi-lingual dictionaries. We 
would like, also, one or two more 
cross-references, some of which could 
save space. This edition does not pro- 
fess to give American equivalents, but 
as they tend to spread to Britain they 
should be in the next edition: such 
terms, for example, as Attached 
House (semi-detached to us), Car- 
port (doorless garage), Condemnation 
(in the sense of compulsory acquisi- 
tion), Freeway, Limited Access, and 
Transit. And there are a few unim- 
portant slips in the alphabetical 
order. 

Criticism of this valuable reference 
book can, however, only be pernick- 
etty. It is a fine piece of work, much to 
the credit of the editor and the 
International Federation. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL: THE OFFICIAL 
RECORD. Max Parrish, London, 30s. 


This most sumptuous publication 
combines the merits of a popular 
picture book and a technical analysis. 
Whether you can swallow its archi- 
tectural style or not, the Royal 
Festival Hall is one of London’s 
major and most interesting monu- 
ments. And this lollipop of pictorial 
and literary art will tickle the palate 
of the most dyspeptic traditionalist. 
Mr Clough Williams-Ellis glows like 
a magi-coal electric radiator about 
the site, the structure, everything in it 
and everyone who did it—in the 
opposite of the “taut economical 
prose” with which he credits the 
‘contemporary message”’ of the Hall. 
Some day bibliophiles will collect 
Clough’s exuberant fancies; he has 
never excelled in poetic licence his 
comparison of the “current archi- 
tectural vocabulary” with that of the 
Gettysburg Address. (Lincoln’s corn- 
belt smile on the South Bank fagade 
would look as little in keeping as Joe 
Stalin’s on a baroque palace in 
Vienna.) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING } 


Another Clough might as enter- = 
tainingly take the line that the lack of 
simplicity in the Hall, the arrogant 7 
technical virtuosity of its construce | 
tion, the abrupt oscillations of the 
mood of its design from stark func- 
tionalism to arbitrary decoration © 
(etc. ad lib.), is exactly the right blend 4 


of utility and fantasy for housing | 7 


solemn and succulent music, deep 
emotion, earnest guzzling, fun, and | 
flirtation. The delightful coloured ~ 
drawings that overwhelm the short © 
text of this book support this inter- | 
pretation. They laugh, yet with 7 
truth and intelligence. The binding is 7 
of a graver order of taste and beauty. 7 
The one imperfection of Mr F. H. K, | 
Henrion’s fine production is that four 7 
pages of the photographs are rather | 
muzzy. We must not complain of the ~ 
advertisements that have enabled the 
book, like this journal, to be offered at ~ 
less than cost. F. J. 0. 


LIVING IN YOUR COMMUNITY. Town ~ 
and Country Planning Association of 4 
Victoria. 62 pp. 1s. 6d. 


As a booklet to arouse the ordinary 
man’s interest, this is outstandingly ~ 
good—clear and persuasive, gaily | 
illustrated with drawings, and cheap 
in price. The diagnosis of city defects 
is full and unanswerable. No reader | 
could fail to be convinced by it of the 
need for public housing and for town ~ 
planning. 

Unfortunately the anonymous 
author has fallen for the heresy that is 
making planning unpopular here: the 
idea that replacing slums by blocks of 
flats and family houses by communal 
living is the ‘‘modern”’ thing and has 
a latent appeal to the socially starved 
masses. Nothing was ever further 
from the sociological truth or the 
common sense of the subject. We 
correct this in a new edition of whatis 
otherwise a brilliant piece of ad- 
vocacy. 

F. J. O. 














